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VOL. VIII JANUARY, 1922 NO. I 

WHAT IS ART? 

By ALFREDO CASELLA 

"Disinterested art, like pure speculation, is a luxury," 

— (Bergson, "L'EvoIution Cr&ttrice," p. 49.) 

DISREGARDING all past definitions of art, be they re- 
ligious, moral or philosophic, let us postulate that art is 
LIFE in the highest sense of the word, seeing that it is a 
pure creative activity of the human spirit. 



Art draws its living force from its own peculiar life — and the 
innumerable spiritual and material concepts which go to make it 
up, derive their strength, each to the same degree as the others, 
from an autonomous existence. As a matter of fact, certain 
elements of the work of art grow old and die soon; others, on the 
contrary, stay robust and bear fruit for years, even for centuries. 
There is, moreover, a striking analogy between the artistic con- 
cept in its embryonic stage and the human spermatozoid, in which 
is latent the whole future development of the individual-to-be. 
The vitality, more or less potential, of the aesthetic germ, is 
directly proportioned, just as in the biological germ, to the energic 
possibilities of its creator. This explains why, just as with in- 
dividuals, certain works of art (the majority, in fact) are still-born 
or nearly so, while others (few in number), on the contrary, are 
born with a vitality capable of resisting the ages. 



Art, viewed as an evolution, appears to us as an immense 
consciousness, whose existence must be illumined and studied in 
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the light of the same metaphysical and scientific criteria as the 
human consciousness. 

* * 



The scientific axiom: "In Nature nothing is lost, nothing is 
created," holds good for art also; for in art there are no "revolu- 
tions" but only a constant development, an incessant "becoming," 
the principal periods of which are marked by the appearance of the 
great men of genius. And yet no artisan, however humble he may 
be, is entirely useless in this gigantic spiritual labor. Thus we 
see that mediocrity and impotence exercise, in accordance with 
a higher law, their well-defined, parasitic function in the evolu- 
tion of art, the function, namely, of accelerating the decomposi- 
tion and the disappearance of concepts which have become sterile, 
the only concepts of which these "eunuchs" in art can make 
use. 



^Esthetic beauty is indefinable. Being of an order "superior 
to that of Nature" (Hegel), it is absolutely impossible to establish 
precisely its origins, its reasons, its intrinsic or its relative values, 
etc. For innumerable human beings, incapable of independent 
thought, the celebrity, the diffusion, the popularity of a work of 
art, are unfailing criteria in the determination of its aesthetic 
worth. Others look upon the emotive force of the art- work as 
the principal basis for critical investigation. But, here again, 
nothing is more arbitrary and uncertain. Artistic emotion is a 
psychological and personal phenomenon, infinitely variable 
according to the individual, to sex, age, culture, race, climate, 
civilization, etc. Moreover, if true beauty is at times indepen- 
dent of emotion, it happens, often enough, that certain works of 
art entirely devoid of aesthetic value are, on the other hand, rich 
in strong emotive qualities; for example, patriotic music, family 
portraits, novels, feuilletons, etc. 

Nevertheless, "aesthetic beauty" exists. This is an unde- 
niable fact. One might conceive of it as a sort of immaterial 
geometry, as a supreme and perfect equilibrium of the intellec- 
tual "atoms" which make up the work of art. But it is evident 
that its own peculiar, mysterious, its divine essence, so to speak, 
forbids all arithmetic evaluation. 
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Very probably, absolute beauty is a resultant of a purely 
energic order and corresponds to the sum of cerebral "calories," 
the sum, in other words, of the ideal and unreal riches stored up 
in the work of art. This, of course, does not constitute a very 
exact aesthetic criterion, but it suffices, for want of a better, to 
explain why the masterpieces of genius alone resist the power of 
time. And furthermore, this hypothesis agrees perfectly with 
the principle enunciated above : that the work of art is an abstract 
emanation of life, and that, according to the genetic powers of 
its creator, the work of art is born, just like the individual, with 
a very elastic endowment of vitality. 

* * 
* 

Art, in one way or another, signifies "variation." And 
every artist "varies" his predecessor. Gounod very ingeni- 
ously remarked that "every genius in art is a parricide." 



One of my French friends once uttered to me this profound 
truth: "In art there are no precursors, only 'retarders.'" 

* * 
* 

Just as in the evolution of ordinary life, environment and 
fortuitous circumstances (not excepting purely mechanical fac- 
tors) exercise a powerful influence upon artistic creation. 

* * 

* 

All art rests upon a basis of physical and natural phenomena 
and of mechanical artifices which man employs as the material 
vehicles of his own fancy. 



The work of art, being an emanation of the quintessential 
life, is necessarily unforeseeable. 
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A formidable error underlies the opinion, universally pre- 
valent, that art, being more or less directly derived from the life 
of Nature, ought to be an imitation of natural life. On the con- 
trary, all true art lies in the life created by the sensibility, by 
fancy, by the particular vision of the artist, and consequently it 
leads an existence by itself, an existence correspondingly more 
independent of reality as the faculties of its creator are raised to 
higher powers of moving in an individual world. And the prin- 
cipal "imitative" arts (Hellenic, Renaissance, etc.) were great 
in spite of and in direct opposition to this error. 



We fall into a further sad error when we attribute to art 
any social or moral function whatever. Art is not religion, 
nor is it patriotism nor socialism. Still less is it a daily chronicle 
or veristic chromo-lithography. And the notions of good and 
evil (themselves conventional and ever variable) have nothing to 
do with the artistic quality. Art knows no morality beyond its 
own beauty; and pure beauty is essentially amoral. 



Instead of a painful and sterile assimilation of numerous 
fossilized and paralyzing theories, the study of art should be a 
rigorous, scientific, and above all a living criticism of the prin- 
cipal aesthetic values. It should be a subdivision, as far reaching 
as possible, of the various contemporary art concepts, viewed as 
worn out, ripe or embryonic. 

If I were required to formulate a comparative distinction 
between science and art, I should say (and Oscar Wilde would 
surely not contradict me) : "Science is the art of truth, and art is 
the science of deception." If we were to consider in a compara- 
tive conspectus the diverse activities of the intelligence and in- 
stinct in science and in art, we should find that : 

intelligence = analytical reasoning on pre-existent and 

pre-established mathematical and geometric 

T values. 

„p j*!^ instinct = instantaneous and unforeseeable discovery 

t «. A Mt IN C& (intuition) of a new truth, which is thereupon analyzed 

by the intelligence (the critical, theoretical 
sense). 



In 
ART 



intelligence = 



instinct = 
(intuition) 
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culture, knowledge of pre-existent aesthetic 
values, their evaluation, aesthetic sense, 
taste, possession of the technical means. 

instantaneous and unforeseeable discovery 
of new combinations of aesthetic values, of 
new associations of forms, colors, sounds, 
etc., which are thereupon analyzed by the 
intelligence (the critical, theoretical sense). 



To sum up: intelligence constructs and criticises; instinct (in- 
tuition) discovers and creates. 



T , f intelligence = 

. In a . rt instinct = 

as in science | (mtuition) 



culture, critical sense, i. e., the Past, 
invention, inspiration, i. e., the Future. 



Ordinarily, intelligence and instinct (intuition) are called TALENT 
and GENIUS respectively. 



The most perfect art results from the most profound equi- 
librium, the best eurhythmic relation between these two spiritual 
forces. 

For the work of art is nothing else than a compromise be- 
tween the dream (vision, intuition, etc.) of the artist and the 
materiality of its realization (elaboration, technique, intelli- 
gence, etc.) 



It is not always easy in art to establish a line of demarcation 
between genius and talent, between true invention and imitative 
assimilation. 

Just as chemistry operates not only with organic syntheses, 
but at times even succeeds in effecting artificially the indirect 
division of the cell from the protoplasmic circulation, so also 
talent is at times successful in producing a momentary illusion 
of genius. 

So true is this, that (though profound and intrinsic origi- 
nality is an exclusive faculty of genius) certain talents attain to an 
external personality, and insofar assume a characteristic physiog- 
nomy of their own. 
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Just as our intelligence has not a clear conception of the 
solid, the immobile, so, for the same reason, the immense majority 
of men grasp only the art that is past, that is to say, art "crystal- 
lized," "solidified," and ignore the environing and genetic ferment 
which proclaims and contains' the future. 



In art, tradition means perpetual renewal of sensibility, a 
continual "becoming," and can never signify "an arrest of evolu- 
tion," as the academic or reactionary mentality would have it. 



It is foolish to believe that the consciousness of art — identical 
in this case, as is the consciousness of human life — can ever pass 
a second time through the same state. A new Beethoven, a new 
Michelangelo, would be as absurd as a second Christopher 
Columbus or another Galileo. 



Degas has very correctly said: "The arts should be discour- 
aged." In effect, the history of the arts, like the whole history 
of human thought, is a struggle between the idle and inert mass 
which "retards," and the individual genius who outdistances the 
ideas and notions of the moment. And, in attempting to throttle 
the voice of this individual, mankind in its mediocrity, on the 
contrary, merely increases its power, and instead of retarding, it 
accelerates the evolution of history. 

CONCLUSION 

Art is a very different matter from the industry (called by 
the same name) which is generally taught in the official schools 
and which encourages and sustains so tenaciously the intellectual 
baseness of the masses, of the critics, of the publishers, etc., etc. 

(Translated by Otis Kineaid.) 



